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For “The Friend.” 
Modern Quakerism Examined, and Contrasted with that 
of the Ancient Type. By Walter Edgerton. Indian- 

apolis, 1876, 

(Continued from page 315.) 

«Come let us take with us words,’ &c., is 
quoted from the prophet as authority for the 
abundance of speaking which is demanded in 
our religious meetings. Of course [ admit 
some words are sometimes necessary and use- 
ful; but truly [ think our people had better 
profit by the admonition of the wisest man 
that ever lived, ‘Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the house of God, and be more ready 
to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, for 
they consider not that they doevil. Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter anything before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth : there- 
fore, let thy words be few.’ 

“If the above counsel was necessary to be 
observed under that outward dispensation, 
the law, how much more so under the gospel, 
and especially in the Society of Friends, which 
always held, and held truly, till recently, that 
no one should speak in those meetings unless 
immediately and sensibly moved thereto by 
the great Head of the church? But the many 
at present who do otherwise, like those in 
Solomon’s day, doubtless ‘consider not that 
they do evil; and this is largely owing to 
the fact that these leaders have been teaching 
them an opposite doctrine to that of the wise 
man, till they have believed it—teaching that 
if people do but speak and make large profes 
sion in public, of conversion, and of being 
children of God, they are certainly all right, 
no question of that! ° . ° 

“Tn order to justify the general meetings 
of which we have been speaking, by precedent 
from early Friends, a prominent minister in 
Western Yearly Meeting. in 1874, ina sermon, 
referred to an epistle of William Dewsbury, 
endorsed and signed by George Fox, an ex- 
tract from which, is to be found in Friends’ 
Lib., vol. I, p. 125. By examination it will 
be seen that it was written in 1653, when 
the discipline of the Society was in an in- 
cipient state, and that the general meetings 


there spoken of answer simply to Monthly |and rejecting the cross of Christ, which would 
Meetings, since the complete organization of|crucify them to it, to its fashions and customs, 


the meetings of the Society, and, of course, 
can not be a precedent for those called general 


meetings at the present time, as any one may |testimony of ancient Quakerism they can 
see (although the advice then given was all|spare ! 
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were, in a given neighborhood to come to- 


gether once in two or three weeks. 
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‘or heard of the first instance of any one being 


brought to so take up the cross, as to the 


“Bat I am notobjecting to general meetings, foolish foppery and gaudy display of the 
as such ; my opposition is to what they are as| world, or its ways, customs and language, as 


now conducted, and not to meetings which 
should embrace considerable territory, or be 
general in their character, nor that such may 
not be held if so ordered by the great Head 
of the church, as formerly was the case. 
“The writer of the aforesaid epistle recom- 


jour first Friends declared the Spirit of Christ 
would lead to; but, on the contrary, to be con- 
verted seems rather the synonym of greater 
jliberty in that direction than was ever taken 
before. 

“A member of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


mends that ‘in every particalar meeting of|than whom no one stands higher with this 


Friends there be chosen from among you one 
or two who are the most grown in the power 
of life, and in the pure discernment in the 
truth, to take the care and charge over the 
flock of God in that place.’ 

“ And, after sundry remarks, he addresses 
those thus chosen, with: ‘And you are to 
have a general meeting with other Friends 
near you, once in two or three weeks, as the 
Lord orders and makes way.’ Now let it be 
observed that those who were to have the care 
of these general meetings, whatever character 
they might have, were to be such a3 were 
‘most grown in the power and life and pure 
discernment in the truth.’ But what is the 
evidence that many of those who undertake 
to get up and carry on general meetings now 
answer the description there given? Cuan 
any one suppose that William Dewsbary or 
George Fox would recognize those as grown 
at all in the truth, who were then following 
the vain and foolish fashions of the world in 
dress and behavior, or who would address a 
single individual with ‘you, sir, Mr., Mrs., 
Miss, good morning, good evening, and speak 
or write, ‘ Sunday, Monday, April, May,’ &c., 
as a number of those do at the present, who 
undertake to hold general meetings, and claim 
the practice of early Friends as justifying 
them in what they are doing. 

“ Now we koow perfectly well, if there is 
any dependence to be put in the history of 
the Society at all, that leaving off, or forsak- 
ing all these things, was amongst the first 
visible signs of conversion to Quakerism, of 
growth in the trath, and that George Fox 
and his coadjutors held that a change in re- 
gard to this matter from the ways of the 
world was the work of the Spirit of Christ in 
the heart, and a work certain to be accom- 
plished provided its monitio&®s are heeded ; 
consonant with the injunction of the great 
apostle, ‘ Be not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind.’ But those who are foremost in the 
general meetings of to-day have not only not 
forsaken these things, but have actually gone 
into them from once being comparatively free. 
And yet with all this conformity to the world, 


if they would but submit to its power, they 
tell us there is not one principle, doctrine, or 


In all the wonderful conversions 





class, said in Western Yearly Meeting in 1874, 
‘ The Society of Friends never was in so pros- 
perous a condition as at present.’ Then, of 
course, it is in a better condition now than in 
the days of George Fox! But no wonder; 
one who would ‘like to see the writings of 
early Friends gathered ap and sunk in the 
ocean,’ must think very little of the writers. 
And as he conforms to the world in language, 
deportment and apparel, as well as other 
things which the first Friends bore testimony 
against, it is but natural for him to say, inas- 
mach as the Society now goes with him in 
all this, it is in a more prosperous condition 
than ever before, for it never before has so 
completely forsaken the ancient landmarks. 
One of the most influential preachers of this 
class said in Indiana Yearly Meeting, when 
the subject of plainness, as referred to by dis- 
cipline, was under consideration, that he ‘ had 
yet to learn that there was any necessity or 
propriety in adhering to an antiquated dress.’ 
The plain English of this is, when any dress 
is out of fashion it is old—is antiquated, and 
therefore he is at liberty to change—to con- 
form to the world! What more could the 
most servile votary of fashion desire? * * * 

“ Another minister, prominent in these 
meetings, lays aside a plain garb, in order to 
bear testimony against uniformity in dress! 
Rather a unique testimony indeed! What 
ean be the foundation of it—of a testimony 
against oneness of form, uniformity, provided 
the form be good? It isa uniform practice 
in the Society to hold meetings for worship 
twice in the week. Will men of sense raise 
a testimony against it because it is uniform 
in the Society, or against that uniformity, as 
though it were a wrong in itself? We see 
the discipline contemplates no uniformity ex- 
cept in not conforming ‘to the vain and 
changeable fashions of the world.’ 

“ Another revival preacher says, ‘The Lord 
wont let him wear a plain coat.’ Doubtless, 
judging from their course, there are many 
others like him. Now, it appears clear to me, 
the Lord is not to blame for these people 
doing as they do, and that He has had no 
hand in it whatever; but that they take their 
own nataral inclinations for the Lord’s will in 
these matters, and then set down the cause of 
their actions to his account. It is too great 
a cross to be different from the world’s people 
around them, fur them to be seen in the plain 
and simple costume of a Friend, or reject the 


right;) for, as we shall presently see, they |spoken of in these meetings, I have never seen |manners and customs of the world. Just think 
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ings! 
could not have been ? 

‘‘What excuse these preachers give for 
their practice of using compliments, and the 
customary modes of salutation, &c., 1 am not 
aware; but in regard to the use of the plain 
language of thou and thee to a single person, 
scme of them say, there is no demand for it 
now as in the days of George Fox. His testi- 
mony, say they, was simply against using you 
to a great or rich person, to distinguish him 
from the poor and lowly. In short, that his 
testimony was against using the word to a 
single person as a mark of distinction, which, 
say they, is not so used in thcse days. If 
this were true, and the only reason. then Fox 
could have had no objection to saying you to 
every man and woman; he says, however, ‘1 
was required to thee and thou all men and wo- 
men without any respect to rich or poor.’ See 
Jour. page 74. Why was he not required to 
you every one he spoke to? Surely, there 
would have been no mark of distinction then ; 
and he would not have been beaten, and 
threatened to have his teeth knocked down 
his throat if he thou’d them any more. No 
one would have objected to his saying you to 
him because he was poor.” . * . 

(To be continued.) 
From “ Proctor’s Light Science for Leiture Hours.” 
Is the Gulf Stream a Myth? 
(Concluded from page 314.) 

But this is far from being all. If the trade- 
winds blew throughout the year, we might be 
disposed to recognize their influence upon the 
Gulf Stream as a paramount, if not the sole 
one. But this is not the case. Captain Maury 
states that, ‘‘with the view of ascertaining 
the average number of days during the year 
that the northeast trade-winds of the Atlantic 
operate upon the currents between 25° north 
latitude and the equator, log-books containing 
no less than 380,284 observations on the force 
and direction of the wind in that ocean were 
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for a moment of such persons, in the days of|when they reach a wide expanse of still water. |form any sensible current from the equatorial 
George Fox, having the care of general meet-|For example, the Niagara below the falls is 
Do we not know that such a thingjan immense and rapid river. 


Yet when it 
reaches Lake Ontario, ‘instead of preserving 
its character as a distinct and well-defined 
stream for several hundred miles, it spreads 
itself out, and its waters are immediately lost 
in those of the lake.” Here, again, the ques- 
tion asked by Maury bears pertinently on the 
subject we are considering. ‘“‘ Why,” he says, 
“should tot the Gulf Stream do the same? 
It gradually enlarges itself, it is true; but, in- 
stead of mingling with the ocean by broad 
spreading, as the immense rivers descending 
into the northern lakes do, its waters, like a 
stream of oil in the ocean, preserve a distinc- 
tive character for more than three thousand 
miles.” 

The only other theory which has been con- 
sidered in recent times to account satisfac- 
torily for all the features of the Gulf Stream 
mechanism was put forward, we believe, by 
Captain Maury. In this theory, the motive 
power of the whole system of oceanic circula- 
tion is held to be the action of the sun’s heat 
upon the waters of the sea. We recognize 
two contrary effects as the immediate results 
of the sun’s action. In the first place, by 
warming the equatorial waters, it tends to 
make them lighter; in the second place, by 
causing evaporation, it renders them salter, 
and so tends to muke them heavier. We have 
to inquire which form of action is most effec. 
tive. The inquiry would be somewhat diffi- 
cult, if we had not the evidence of the sea 
itself to supply an answer. For it is an in- 
quiry to which ordinary experimental pro- 
cesses would not be applicable. We must 
accept the fact that the heated water from 
the equatorial seas actually does float upon 
the cvoler portions of the Atlantic, as evidence 
that the action of the sun rsults in making 
the water lighter. 

Now, Maury says that the water thus 
lightened must flow over and form a surface- 
current toward the poles; while the cold and 
heavy water from the polar seas, as soon as 


examined. The data thus afforded were care-|it reaches the temperate zone, must sink and 


fully compared and discussed. 


The rcsults|form a submarine current. 


He recognizes in 


show that within these latitudes—and on the|these facts the mainspring of the whole sys- 


average—the wind from the northeast is in}tem of oceanic circulation. 


excess of the winds from the southwest only 
111 days out of the 365. Now, can the north. 
east trades,” he pertinently asks, “by blow- 
ing for less than one-third of the time, cause 
the Gulf Stream to run all the time, and with- 
out varying its velocity either to their force 
or to their prevalence ?” 

And besides this, we have to consider that 
no part of the Gulf Stream flows strictly be- 
fore the trade-winds. Where the current 
flows most rapidly, namely. in the Narrows 
of Bemini, it sets against the wind, and for 
hundreds of miles after it enters the Atlantic, 
‘‘it runs,” says Maury, “ right in the ‘wind’s 
eye.’” It must be remembered that a current 
of air directed with considerable force against 
the surface of still water has not the power 
of generating a current which can force its 
way far through the resisting fluid. If this 
were so, we might understand how the cur- 
rent, originating in sub-tropical regions, could 
force its way onward after the moving force 
had ceased to act upon it, and even carry the 
waters of the current right against the wind, 
after leaving the Gulf of Mexico. But ex- 
perience is wholly opposed to this view. The 
most energetic currents are quickly dispersed 


Ifa long trough 
be divided into two compartments, and we fill 
one with oil and the other with water, and 
then remove the dividing plate, we shall see 
the oil rushing over the water at one end of 
the trough, and the water rushing under the 
oil at the other. And if we further conceive 
that oil is continually being added at that end 
of the trough originally filled with oil, while 
water is continually added to the other, it is 
clear that the system of currents would con- 
tinue in action: that is, there would be a con- 
tinual flow of #il in one direction along the 
surface of the water, and of water in the con- 
trary direction underneath the oil. 

But Sir John Herschel maintains that no 
such effects as Maury describes could follow 
the action of the sun’s heat upon the equa- 
torial waters. He argues thus: Granting that 
these waters become lighter and expand in 
volume, yet they can only move upward, 
downward, or sideways. There can be noth- 


ing to cause either of the first two forms of 


motion; and as for motion sideways, it can 
only result from the gradual slope caused by 
the bulging of the equatorial waters. He 
proceeds to show that this slope is so slight 
that we cannot look upon it as competent to 








la westward current. 








toward the polar seas. And even if it could, 
he says, the water thus flowing off would 
have an eastward instead of a westward mo- 
tion, precisely as the counter-trade-winds, 
blowing from equatorial to polar regions, 
have an eastward motion. 

It is singular how completely the supporter 
of each rival view has succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the arguments of his opponent. Certainly 
Maury has shown with complete success that 
the inconstant trade winds cannot account for 
the constant gulf current, which does not 
even flow before them, but, in places, exactly 
against their force. And the reasoning of 
Sir John Herschel seems equally cogent, for 
certainly the flow of water from equatorial 
toward polar regions ought from the first to 
bave an eastward, instead of a westward mo. 
tion; whereas the equatorial current, of which 
the Gulf Stream is but the continuation, flows 
from east to wert, right across the Atlantic. 

Equally strange is it to find that each of 
these eminent men, having read the argu- 
ments of the other, reasserts, but does not 
effectually defend, his own theory, and re- 
peats with even more damaging effect his 
arguments against the rival view. 

Yet one or other theory must at least point 
to the true view, for the Atlantic is subject to 
no other agencies which can for a moment be 
held to account for a phenomenon of such 
magnificence as the Gulf Stream. 

It appears to us that, on a close examina- 
tion of the Gulf Stream mechanism, the true 
mainspring of its motion can be recognized, 
Compelled to reject the theory that the trade- 
winds generate the equatorial current west- 
ward, let us consider whether Herschel’s argu- 
ments against the “heat-theory” may not 
suggest a hint for our guidance. He points 
out that an overflow from the equator pole- 
ward would result in an eastward, and not in 
This is true. It is 
equally true that a flow of water toward the 
equator would result in a westward current. 
But no such flow is observed. Is it possible 
that there may be such a flow, but that it 
takes place in a hidden manner? Clearly 
there may be. Sub-marine currents toward 
the equator would have precisely the kind of 
motion we require, and, if any cause drew 
them to the surface near the equator, they: 
would account in full for the great equatorial 
westward current. 

At this point we begin to see that an im- 
portant circumstance has been lost sight of in 
dealing with the heat-theory. The action of 
the sun on the surface-water of the equatorial 
Atlantic has only been considered with refer- 
ence to its warming effects. But we must not 
forget that this action has drying effects also. 
It evaporates enormous quantities of water, 
and we have to inquire whence the water 
comes by which the sea-level is maintained. 
A surface-flow from the sub-tropical seas 
would suffice for this purpose, but no such 
flow is observed. Whence, then, can the water 
come but from below? Thus we recognize the 
fact that a process resembling suction is con- 
tinually taking place over the whole area of 
the equatorial Atlantic, the agent being the 
intense heat of the tropical sun. No one can 
doubt that this agent is one of adequate power. 
Indeed, the winds, conceived by Franklin to 
be the primary cause of the Atlantic currents, 


are in reality due to the merest fraction of 


the energy inherent in the sun’s heat. 
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We have other evidence that the indraught| ship of my uncle and grandmother; who were|into sinful habits and dissipations, which we 
is from below, in the comparative coldness of| very tender of us, gave us such schooling as|dare scarce contemplate. So prone are we 
the equatorial current. The Gulf Stream is|that neighborhood afforded, and took care of|by nature, to yield to the allurements which 
warm by comparison with the surrounding|our morals and conduct. In a few years my|the enemy of our soul throws out as baits, to 
waters, but the equatorial current is cooler| grandmother died, and left us under the care} entrap the unwary, that it is only as we guard 
than the tropical seas. According to Professor|of our uncle; who removed to Christians-| well the door of our hearts, and seek for Di- 
Ansted, the southern portion of the equatorial | town, in the county of Kildare. My grand-|vine help to enable us to draw back from his 
current, as it flows past Brazil, “is every-| father had purchased an estate, which he left| grasp, that we can for a moment know of a 
where a cold current, generally from four to} to me, if I should survive my father, which! being kept by that Power, which is above the 
six degrees below the adjacent ocean.” accordingly came to pass, he dying when 1} power of the enemy. 

Having once detected the mainspring of the| was about seventeen years of age. The journal proceeds :—“ Thus I continued 
Gulf Stream mechanism, or rather of the} “In early years, though deprived of my/|till my father’s death, which, as already me n- 
whole system of oceanic circulation—for the} parents, the Lord my God was near, and took] tioned, was about my seventeenth year; near 
movements observed in the Atlantic have] me up, and at times.moved upon my spirit and| which time I had a dawn of sense given me, 
their exact counterpart in the Pacific—we) melted my heart, before I well knew what it|/that my life was very unprofitably spent. 1 
have no difficulty in accounting for all the} was that affected me. When very young and|knew buat little of business, and was desirous 
motions which that mechanism exhibits. We}capable of reading the Scriptures, and other| of being placed in some line of life, by which 
need no longer look upon the Gulf Stream as| writings tending to instruct me in that which|[ might be enabled, in addition to my income, 
the rebound of the equatorial current from|was good and profitable, I felt my spirit ten-|to live reputably amongst men, and follow 
the shores of North America. Knowing that/dered; and I enjoyed a sweetness of mind|some occupation, so as to be kept from idle- 
there is an underflow toward the equator, we|/that made me very sedate and grave, and|ness: in consequence whereof, when about 
see that there must be a surface-flow toward|often the tears would run down my cheeks.\eighteen years of age, 1 was placed with a 
the Poles. And this flow must as inevitably |In these seasons I felt myself very comfort-| merchant in Dublin, a very sensible, humane 
result in an easterly motion, as the underflow] able; and had a belief that I was seen by the|man, to serve him till I should be twenty- 
toward the equator results in a westerly mo-|all-wise Creator, who knew all things; but|one. In this situation I was as much, or 
tion. We have, indeed, the phenomena of the|such impressions soon wore off, and the levity | more exposed than before ; for having money 
trades and counter-trades exhibited in water-|of my natural disposition got into dominion,|of my own, I contracted acquaintance with 
currents instead of air-currents. when among my play-fellows. many young people in that city, very injari- 

“Thus I went on for some time; when Ijous to my growth in that which was good. 
For “The Friend.” | was attacked by the small-pox: it reduced! Being remarkably active and strong, and ex- 
Samuel Neale. me very low, and few thought I should reco-|celling most in a variety of bodily exercises, 

In perusing the journal of this dear Friend,| ver. In this disorder, I thought I was not/it made me vain; and emulation prompted 
we are instructively shown how manifest) fit to die, and therefore entered into covenant,}me to endanger my health, by abusing the 
were the dealings of his Heavenly Father to-/that if the Lord would bring me through, I|strength with which Providence had endued 
ward him, during childhood. His aa would be more careful of my words and ac-|me for better purposes. 





heart yielding to the gentle impressions, which] tions than ever I had been before. I still re-| “In this time of servitude, I became inti- 
through the breathings of the Holy Spirit he} member some of the prospects I had when|mate with several young men in the college, 
was at times favored with, he was enabled to|lying on that sick bed: but it pleased infinite|1 believe some of the most moral that were 
taste of the sweetness, and to feel that ten-| Goodness to raise me up. I was then about/there; and I took liberties inconsistent with 
derness of spirit, which are known only to|my twelfth year; and after this, though I|the principles in which I was educated. We 
such as are brought under this divine and| often remembered my covenant, yet my natu-|sometimes frequented the play-house, and 
heavenly influence. ral propensity to youthful follies and amuse-| after these amusements, when on my retarn 
It is sad, however, to find, that as he ad-|ments prevailed much, and stifled the good! home, O! the anxiety and remorse that cover- 
vanced from the state of childhood to that of| resolutions 1 had formed; so that, not keep-|ed my mind and overwhelmed my spirit! 
youth and manhood, that these precious feel-|ing to the sense that was awakened in my| “I was then willing to covenant to be more 
ings were for a season stifled, and many of| mind, I too much forgot the visitations with| careful in future, and avoid what now seemed 
the good resolutions he had formed broken,| which I had been favored from the gracious|so distressing: but when those seasons of 
having, perhaps, taken them up too much in| Hand of merciful belp; and not being enough! diversion approached, I felt my inclination to 
his own strength. Although he from time to| restrained, I took liberties in hunting, cours-| arise with redoubled strength, and my passion 
time remembered how it had been with him|ing, and shooting, whereby I was introduced | for gratifying it, like an irresistible torrent, 
formerly, and the covenant which during a|into unprofitable company, which often lays|insurmountable: so I went, like a man bereft 
time of illness he had entered into with One,|a foundation for repentance. As I grew in|of understanding. When all was over, I was 
whoisa “covenant-keeping God,” yet through| years my passion for these amusements in-|ready to accuse myself as one of the weakest 
unwatchfulness, and yielding to the evil pro-| creased, so that I was hurried on, as with ajof mortals, and to deplore my unsteadiness 
pensities of the natural heart of man, he for-|torrent, into irregularities that lead to the|and want of resolution.” 
sook the paths of virtue and of truth, and turn-| chambers of death.” 


(To be continued.) 
ed aside into the high-ways and by-waysofthe| Oh! that the youthful reader would pause, = ee Mae 
world ; thus seeking with his companions in|and, with an eye turned inward, seek for a The Island of Jersey. 


the same walks, to lull his conscience, by en-| portion of that Light which alone can enable} Charming though this little island is in 
tering yet deeper and deeper into its sinfal| any to discern rightly, the things which make|every respect, and however engaging to the 
and hurtful lusts. for peace; examining how far their own line gencral tourist, it is only the farmer who can 

Throughout the journal, our hearts, how-|of conduct may be leading them onward, into| fully appreciate its most celebrated attraction, 
ever, may be gladdened in tracing the ever-|the strait and narrow path,” or speeding|—the one which has made it noted through- 
watchful and tender care of his Heavenly} them in an opposite direction. May they seek|out the agricultural world. I refer to the 
Father, owing to whose compasionate love) for guidance in the choice of their compan-(beautiful and excellent Jersey cow (miscalled 
and mercy he was not forsaken ; thus remind-| ions, for we scarce are aware of the unseen|the “ Alderney.’”) The origin of these cattle 
ing us of the language of the Psalmist, “ With|inflaence, which is ever acting either for good|is exceedingly obscure. They probably came 
the Lord there is mercy, and with him is|or for evil, by those with whom we are sur-|first from Normandy and Brittany with the 
plenteous redemption.” rounded. It is much easier to follow on with| early settlers, perhaps a thousand years ago ; 

The journal thus commences :—‘“I was born| those with whom we have become intimate|but their characteristics are now quite dif- 
in the city of Dublin, the 9th day of the Ninth| and familiar, even when we see their line of|ferent from those of the animals of the main- 
month, 1729. My parents were Thomas and| conduct is far from being correct, than it is|land, and are doubtless an outgrowth of cli- 
Martha Neale, who removed shortly after-|to break away from, and discard them as be-| mate, soil, and habit. Before the beginning 
ward into the compass of Edenderry Monthly|ing unprofitable associates. of this century, say more than an hundred 
Meeting. About the sixth year of my age,| One little evil propensity given way to, but|years ago, the cattle of Jersey had a well- 
my mother died; soon after, my father re-| opens, and makes the way easier for another ;| recognized character as a distinct race, ee 
moved to America, and left me, with a brother] thus step by step ie taken, almost unperceived,|liarly adapted for butter making, and qualified 
and two sisters, under the care and guardian-!ere we are aware, that it is rapidly leading us! by their great docility for the system of small 
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cultivation which has always characterized 
that island. As long ago as the year 1789, 
they were considered so superior for the uses 
required in Jersey to any other known breed, 


that an act of the local legislature was passed, | 


by which the importation of all foreign bred 
cattle was prohibited under heavy money 
penalty, in addition to the forfeiture of the 
vessel and its tackle, and a considerable fine 
to be imposed on every member of the crew 
who did not inform the authorities of the at- 
tempt to violate the law. Every animal so ar- 
riving was decreed to be immediately slaugh. 
tered, and its flesh to be given to the poor. 
Subsequent enactments have been equally 
rigorous, and no foreign cattle are allowed to 
be landed in Jersey, except as butchers’ meat. 
This restriction does not apply to cattle from 
the island of Guernsey:; but these are so little 
esteemed by Jerseymen that there are rarely 
a dozen Guernsey cows to be found on the 
whole island. 

Their most useful characteristics are the 
effect of continual breeding for a useful result ; 
but their gentleness, their docility, and their 
beauty, are due to long generations of kind 


personal care, and of the constant presence of 


man, or rather of woman; for in Jersey the 
women take almost exclusive charge of the 
cattle. From their very birth these animals 
are never at liberty ; when in the fields, they 
are always tethered by short ropes to stakes 
in the ground, and are removed several times 
a day to fresh grass; they are led to water, 
and they are led to the stable. 
differently colored Jersey cows, of good breed- 
ing and in good condition, may well be thought 
to furnish the perfection of bovine beauty 
with which to set off the attractions of orna- 
mental grounds; and, indeed the marvellous 
charms of the scenery of the island of Jersey, 
where the vegetation of every clime grows in 
luxuriance, and where the ivy clothes every 
neglected stump and stone and every mound 


of earth with its abundant foliage, is empha-| 


sized and greatly increased by the beauty and 
varied coloring of the animals tethered in 
every field and orchard.—A Farmer's Vaca- 
tion. 


— 
For “The Friend.” 

On recurring toa communication delivered 
near the close of our late Vearly Mecting, 
held in Philadelpbia, by an individual claim- 
ing to be a member and minister in another 
Yearly Meeting, which was very properly 
alluded to, and, I believe, correctly stated* 
in No. 38, page 303, of the present volume o 
“The Friend,” whereby we bad, no doubt, an 
honest and open confession of the speaker's 
real sentiment: the question presents,—Did 
George Fox hold or promulgate such senti- 
ments as the following ? 

“That we are not called to repent of our 
sins, nor will we be judged for our sins, they 
having all been borne and atoned for by 
Christ ; that repentance consists in regret, for 
not having sooner accepted the free salvation 


offered to us by the Saviour; and that we are} 


not called to cease to do evil,—but to believe 
in Christ.” 

Did George Fox hoH the sentiments, that 
a mere belief, without repentance, will insure 
salvation to a sinner, who may go on sinning 
through his whole life? George Fox proves 
the contrary by Scripture, as shall be pre- 


* Other testimony to the correctness of the statement 
of the sentiments delivered has been received.—Eps. 
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sently shown, and any man or association of 
men who do hold and promulgate such he- 
resy, justice and honesty, demand a relin- 
quishment of his or their claim to the name 
of “Friend.” If that doctrine were true, how 
could “the devils,” that “ believe and tremble,” 
escape salvation? James, ii. 18, 19,20. Let 
us hear what George Fox wrote, near the 
termivation of his religious labors and long 
tried experience. 

‘‘John the Baptist came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, saying, ‘ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand:’ Matt. iii. 
12. When John the Baptist was cast into 
prison, Mark says, that ‘John came into Ga- 
lilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom of 
God, and saying, ‘The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye and be- 
lieve the gospel:’ Mark, i. 14,15. Matthew also 
says, ‘From that time Jesus began to preach, 
and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand:’ Matt. iv. 17. And when Christ 
sent forth his twelve disciples, two and two, 
they went out and preached, that men should 
repent : see Mark, iv. 12. Christ said to the 
Jews, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish ;’ Luke, xiii.3-5. When the publicans 
and sinners came to hear Christ, and the 
Pharisees and Scribes murmured, saying, 
‘This man receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them ;’ Christ reproved them by a parable, 
and told them, ‘ Joy shall be in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance ;’ adding, ‘ There is joy in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth :’ Luke, xv. Christ, after he 
was risen, said unto his disciples, that ‘ re- 
pentance and remission of sins, should be 
preached in His name, among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem :’ Luke, xxiv. 47. 
Peter said to the Jews, ‘Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
\Christ for the remission of sins ; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost :’ Acts, ii. 
|38. Paul said, ‘The times of this ignorance 
God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent :’ Acts, xvii. 30 
Simon Magus was called to repentance, if he 
had regarded it: Acts, viii. 22. The apostle 
Paul did preach at Damascus, at Jerusalem, 
jand throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles,—turning them from 
|darkness to the light of Christ, and from the 
| power of Satan to God,—that ‘they should re- 
pent, and turn to God, and do works meet for 
repentance ;’ Acts, xxvi. 20. 
| “Here we may see that people must repent 
| before they believe and are baptized, and be- 
fore they receive the Holy Ghost and the 
kingdom of God. They must repent of their 
vain life and conversation, before they receive 
ithe gospel, and must be turned from darkness 
|to the light of Christ, from the power of Satan 
junto God, before they receive his Holy Spirit, 
and His gospel of life and salvation. The 
Lord doth command all men every where, 
\to repent, and do works meet for repentance. 
(They must show that their lives, conversa. 
tions and tongues are changed, and that they 
serve God in newness of life, with new tongues 
'and new hearts.”—George Fox. 

Chester Co., Fifth mo., 1876. 
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When frettish words arise within thy mind, 
And rush for utterance to the willing tongue, 
Smooth down thy tones till they &re soft, refined, 
And fret not others whom perchance they've stung. 





For “The Friend.” 
An American in Iceland. 
(Continued from page 316.) 

‘After an interval of three days spent at 
the Geysers, we came back to Thingvalla, and 
found this valley, with its beautiful fall, shin. 
ing river, and green meadows, transformed 
into a gala scene for the festival of the 
morrow. Almost every available space was 
crowded with tents, large and small ; flags of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, France, 
England, and America were flying around 
the great pavilion ; while the flag of free Ice- 
land—a white faleon on a blue ground, the 
banner of the Vikings—floated from the Mount 
of Laws. Crowds of people were moving to 
and fro, and the many campfires, streamers, 
and songs indicated an important occasion. 

“We re camped in the old place, in a driz- 
zling rain, which did not promise well for the 
morrow ; well fed, and well protected from 
cold and wet, we passed the night in refresh- 
ing sleep, and awoke to find a chilling wind 
and thick mist, which soon became a fine rain. 
It was a most dismal day for the principal 
festivity of Iceland’s millennial. Forming a 
procession in our water proof clothing, we 
looked, I fancy, like a lot of Druids, going to 
some sacrificial ceremony. At the mound of 
the flags was delivered the formal address to 
the king from the people of Iceland; while 
full of true loyalty, it did not attempt to con- 
ceal the independent spirit of the nation, or 
their ardent desire for self-government,—both 
of which had not been sufficiently considered 
in the new Constitution, presented by the 
king as the main offering of Denmark to Ice- 
land in 1874. 

“ The address began by bidding his majesty 
welcome to the country, and by expressing 
the hope that his visit might be one which 
coming generations would cherish. While 
the people of Iceland must regret, the address 
went on, that his eye should rest every where 
upon the results of the government of past 
ages,—poverty and misery,—it was a matter 
of congratulation for ruler and ruled that 
there lingered still, despite long troubles and 
severe trials, in the heart of the nation the 
old manhood and endurance. The Icelandic 
nation had never been so determined as now, 
when the rays of the general civilization of 
the world had begun to dawn upon the people 
by their more free and frequent intercourse 
with other countries, to assert its right to an 
Icelandic national existence, the ideal purpose 
of which should be the steady development of 
the people in every direction, intellectual and 
material. The constitution contained good 
seed for such a harvest, although it would re- 
quire alterations in various points. A fervent 
prayer for the welfare of his majesty and the 
royal house wound up the address. Having 
listened to it when read to him in Icelandic, 
the king answered in dignified tones that he 
gladly accepted the loyal assurances of the 
people, and that he entertained the hope of 
the constitution being found, when put to its 
practical test, to operate beneficially for the 
good of the people. 

“At the mound were also presented con- 
gratulations from scientific and artistic asso- 
ciations of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; 
and, also, what probably was more pleasing 
to the people, the poetic greeting of America 
to Iceland, written by Bayard Taylor, and 
translated into the native language by their 
first poet; here let me say, that, while Ice- 
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are known to every farmer in Iceland. 


landic history is almost unknown to us as a 
nation, the early events of American discovery 


“The king then mingled with the people, 
in a very friendly, yet dignified way; but 
must have been disappointed, and perhaps 
wounded, by the sturdy, democratic, inde- 
pendent spirit, degenerating sometimes into 
stolid disrespect, with which he was met in 

ublic. After this followed a breakfast to the 
one in the pavilicn, given by the people, to 
which the American party, with the other 
foreigners, were invited.” 

At the door of the large pavilion was station- 
ed a chorus who sang a welcome to the king, 
composed for the occasion by one of the island 
bards, Matthias Jochumsson. The following 
translation is by Bayard Taylor: 

“THE KING’S WELCOME TO THINGVALLA. 

With strong foot tread the holy ground, 
Our Snow-land’s king, the lofty-hearted, 
Who from thy royal home hast parted, 

To greet these hills that guard us round! 
Our Freedom’s scroll thy hand hath lent us, 
The first of kings whom God has sent us, 
Hail! welcome to our country’s heart! 


Land’s-father, here the Law- Mount view! 
Behold God’s works in all their vastness ! 
Where saw’st thou Freedom’s fairer fastness, 
With fire-heaved ramparts, waters blue ? 
Here sprang the sagas of our splendor; 
Here every Iceland heart is tender ; 

God built this altar for his flock ! 


Here, as in thousand years of old, 

Sound the same words, —a voice unended,— 
As when their life and law defended 

The spearmen, with their.shields of gold ; 
The same land yet the same speech giveth, 
The ancient soul of Freedom liveth, 

And hither, king, we welcome thee ! 

But now are past a thousand years, 

As in the people’s memory hoarded ; 

And in God’s volume stand recorded 
Their strifes and trials, woes and fears. 
Now let the hope of better ages, 

Be what thy presence, king, presages ; 
Now let the prosperous time be sure! 


Our land to thee her thanks shall yield, 

A thousand years thy name be chanted; 

Here, where the Hill of Law is planted, 

’Twixt fiery fount and lava field, 

We pray, All-Father, our dependence, 

To bless thee and thy far descendawts, 

And those they rule, a thousand years !” 

. (To be concloded.) 
—oiientiiliieiaans 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Remarks of Daniel Wheeler on Hireling Ministry. 
However we may be disposed to cherish 

Christian charity one towards another as re- 
ligious professors, yet I am fully persuaded, 
that whenever the principles of our religious 
Society are thoroughly understood, they will 
always be found striking at the root of a tree, 
upon which most other denominations are 
feeding; and this must and will be the case, 
so long as the preachers and teachers of the 
people are paid for the performance of their 
offices, and are trained up for them. I am 
far from asserting, that there are not indivi- 
duals of other societies, who are truly called 
to the work of preaching the gospél, and who 
are laboring in the noble cause from pure 
and disinterested motives ; but I do fear that 
the number of these is comparatively small: 
and it is my belief, that if no money was per- 
mitted to circulate in connexion with the out- 
ward performance of any religious service, 
the religion of Jesus would soon shake off the 
detilements with which it has been sullied, 
and again shine forth in primitive purity and 


lustre, “clear as the sun, fair as the moon, 
and terrible,” to sin and iniquity, “as an army 


wath banners.” 
that true teaching of the heavenly anointing 
within them, which would abide in them and 
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O! that men would come to 


teach them all things ; and which is Truth it- 
self and no lie. Then would they be sensi- 
ble, that they needed no man to teach them ; 
for the teachings of man would be to them 
as that water, of which “whosoever drinketh, 
shall thirst again ;” but when they have tast- 
ed of the water given them by the Prince of life 
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of Menkeres, must have taken place between 
the years 3007 and 3010 B.C. M. de Sauley 
stated that he had made the calculation inde- 
pendently, and with precisely the same result : 
he was entirely convinced of the correctness 
of the date. 
establishing, if only in its general outlines, 
the chronology of the ancient Egyptian em- 
pire, this discovery is of incalculable import- 
ance. 
Gizeth at about 4,880 years, and antedates by 
fully 1,770 years the earliest accurately ascer- 


As the first assured step toward 


It fixes the age of the third pyramid of 


Himself, which should be in them “a well of|tained point in ancient chronology. 


water springing up into everlasting life,”— 
‘‘whosoever drinketh of this, shall never 
thirst.” 


ne 
The Age of a Pyramid. 

Modern scholarship seems destined to win 
its most signal triumphs through tbe applica- 
tion of a careful scientific method to its re- 
searches into the past history of our race. It 
multiplies its aids, extends the range of its 
evidences, and by looking far beyond the field 
of the old chroniclers, is at last able to cor- 
rect their discrepancies. Where the records 
of earth are at variance, it consults the un- 
erring stars, and fixes the chronology of 
events more wisely that the historian who 
wrote only a few generations after their oc- 
currence. The German astronomer, Hansen, 
was one of the first to determine the day and 
hour of an ancient battle by calculating the 
eclipse of the sun which occurred at the same 
time; and now the French Egyptologists, 
profiting by the remarkable astronomical 
knowledge of the old Egyptians, are applying 
the same methods of verification, with won- 
derful success, to the hieroglyphic records. 





These detached epochs are like so many 
solid piers in the flood of Time, and, though 
still too far apart to be bridged, they furnish 
secure resting-places for the historian. It is 
not too much to expect, that when the aid of 
astronomy is called to the investigation of the 
Assyrian as well as the Egyptian records, we 
may restore the chronological charts of both 
empires from the silent testimony of the 
heavens.— WV. Y. Tribune. 





For “The Friend.” 
Trust in the Lord. 

The diligent reader of the Holy Scriptures 
cannot fail to observe how much stvess is laid 
by the inspired writers upon the duty, and 
the blessed results of humble trust and confi- 
dence in the Lord. The following are only a 
small part of the striking and instructive 
passages that might be quoted. 

Ps. xl. 4: “ Blessed is that man that maketh 
the Lord his trust.” 

Ps. xxxiv. 22: “None that trast in Him 
shall be desolate.” 

Ps. exxv. 1: “They that trust in the Lord 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be re- 


At the meeting of the French Academy of|moved but abideth for ever.” 


Inscriptions, on the 7th of April, M. de Sauley 
read a paper in regard to a discovery by the 
scholar Chabas, which for the first time intro- 
duces a positive date into the oldest Egyptian 
history. Hitherto, the distinguished Egyptol- 
ogist, M. de Rouge, has only succeeded in es- 
tablishing three dates with absolute certainty 
—the years 1300, 1210, and 962 B. C., the 
last of these being that of the tuking of Jeru- 
salem by Sheshonk I., the Shishak of the 
Bible. But two or three months ago M. 
Chabas was fortunate enough to succeed in 
reading a doubtful cartouche (royal name, in- 
closed in an oval figure) in the famous Ebers 
papyrus, a fac-simile of which was published 
last year. It proved to be the name of the 
Pharaoh, Menkeres, the Mycerinus of the 
Greek historians, and the builder of the third 
or smallest pyramid at Gizeh. Attached to 
the cartouche was an astronomical note, stat- 
ing that the heliacal rising of the star Sothis 


Nahum i. 7: “The Lord knoweth them that 
trust in Him.” 
| Dan. iii. 28: ‘*God delivereth his servants 
that trust in Him.” 

Isaiah xxvi. “Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee.” 


Ps. cxii. “His heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord.” 
Prov. xxix. “The fear of man bringeth a 


snare, but whoso putteth bis trust:in the Lord 
shall be safe.” 

Job xiii. “Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 

Ps. lii. “I will trust in the mercy of God 
for ever and ever.” 

Isaiah xii. “ Bebold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid: for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song; he is 
also become my salvation.” 

There are probably very few professed 


occurred in the ninth year of the reign of|Christians who do not admit the truth of 


Menkeres. 

The ancient Egyptians had the habit of sig- 
nalizing important political events by some 
cotemporaneous astronomical phenomenon. 
Many of the latter could scarcely be identified 
or determined now ; but since we know that 
their Sothis is our star Sirius, we are easily 
able to fix the rare periods of its heliacal ris- 
ing. Thisis the astronomical term used when 
a star, after being in conjunction with the sun 
and invisible, emerges from the light suffi- 
ciently to be seen just before sunrise. M. 
Chabas immediately took his discovery to the 
astronomer Biot, who made the necessary cal- 
culations, whence it appears that the heliacal 
rising of Sothis, in the ninth year of the reign 


these solemn and deeply interesting declara- 
tions, and most persons must certainly desire 
that the blessings consequent upon such a 
trust may be realized in their own experience. 
Yet when such enter into close self-examina- 
tion, they find that this implicit trust and 
confidence in the Divine Power, is something 
which is not at their command. 

In ourselves, as poor, blind, fallen creatures, 
there dwells no good thing; and without the 
aid of Divine Grace we cannot take even a 
single step heavenwards. We have, however, 
the blessed assurance that “the Grace of God 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness 
jand worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
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righteously and godly in this present world.” 
Wretched, impotent and helpless as we may 
feel ourselves to be, Divine Grace, or the in- 
ward manifestation of the kindness, love and 
tender mercy of our Creator and Redeemer, 
will, if we submissively yield to its operations, 
quicken, change and renew our whole nature : 
then, we can truly “come to Christ,” take up 
the cross he lays upon us, and exercise living 
faith in Him as our Advocate, Redeemer and 
Omnipotent Friend; and we shall then be 
prepared to understand how it is that in all 
ages the Lord’s children have been enabled to 
cast their cares and sorrows upon Him, and 
trust in His holy, glorious name and power. 
X. 





The Academy of Natural Sciences.— The 
library and museum of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences has been arranged in the re- 
cently constructed wing of the new building, 
and this week the institution was opened for 
the inspection of members and contributors 
to the building fund, and was visited by a 
large number of persons during the day and 
evening. The portion of the building now 
finished has a front of 186 feet on Race, by 75 
feet on Nineteenth street. The walls are of 
brick, faced on the exterior with green serpen- 
tine stone. The architecture is of the style 
known as of the Collegiate Gothic. 

The library and rooms for the botanical and 
entomological collections are on the first floor. 
The library is 130 feet long and 30 feet wide 
between the fronts of the book-cases, and is 
surrounded by a gallery 10 feet above the main 
floor. Beneath this gallery, which is 15 feet 
wide, are four small rooms on the south, five 
on the north, and two at the west end, de- 
signed fur the use of committees and students, 
and one for the librarian. It is estimated that 
the room will properly accommodate 30,000 
volumes, and leave floor space sufficient to 
seat comfortably 400 persons. 

The second or museum floor is 180 feet long 
by 60 feet wide. The first gallery, 10 feet 
above the main floor, is 21 feet wide, and the 
second, which is nine feet above, is 18 feet 
wide. The aggregate of floor space in the 
museum is 27,275 square feet, all of which is 
fully occupied by the collections. The room 
is, in all parts, well lighted. A lantern sky- 
light, 80 feet long, admits light to the nave, 
and windows on the sides and ends of the 
building light the galleries. 

The plan of the entire building includes a 
south wing, covering an area of 139 feet on 
Cherry street, and 75 feet on Nineteenth 


street, with a central or main building of the'regard to any one of our testimonies. 


same area set equidistant between the north 
and south wings, the three paralellograms 
being connected so as to show a uniform front 
on Nineteenth street of 288 feet. 

In the new building the collections are 
placed in cases on the main floor and on the 
galleries of the second story of the building. 
The main floor is ocenpied chiefly by the col- 
lection of fossils, of fishes, mammals, osteo- 
logy ; the first or Wilson gallery, by the birds, 
and the second or Tryon gallery, by the con- 
chological collections. The classification and 
arrangement of the collections are not yet 
completed. The cabinet of minerals is ar 
ranged in horizontal or table cases placed on 
the margins of both galleries. It contains 
about 6000 selected specimens. A collection 
of about 700 specimens of rocks, in table cases, 










on the main floor, represents the department 
of geology. 

The recent revision of the library shows that 
it contains 22,440 bound and 621 unbound 
volumes, and 1255 pamphlets estimated at 125 
volumes, making 23,186 volumes, to which 
are to be added 1238 bound and 127 unbound 
volumes belonging to the Entomological Sec- 
tion, making a total of 24,551 volumes, ex- 
clusive of 944 duplicate volumes. 

The present museum building is far more 
attractive than the old building on Broad 
street, and the conveniences for viewing the 
collections much more complete. The Aca- 
demy will be open to the public daily, except 
Saturdays and Sundays, commencing to-mor- 
row.—Ledger of 5th mo. 3rd. 





For “The Friend” 
Our late Yearly Meeting, with some considerations on 
the State of Society. 
(Continued from page 318.) 
That some of our own members, either whol- 


less observer. 


and evincing by their attention and good or. 
der, they were under subjection to the pre- 
paring Hand, to fit them for usefulness in 
the Church, and to fill worthily, as we may 
hope, the seats of many which ere long must 
be made vacant. The answer to one of the 
annual Queries, brought to view that a num. 
ber, who had passed middle life, and some 
far advanced, had been thus called during the 
past year, some of whom had borne an active 
and useful part in sharing the burdens of the 
Church. Every year the same solemn lesson 
is repeated. Each time as Friends meet and 
mingle as a Yearly Meeting, we have to 
lament the absence of not a few who were 
present the year previous, and participated 
in its deliberations. Their words of counsel 
or of warning may find expression by others, 
upon whom we may trust their labor and 
faithfulness have descended, and yet the ab- 
sence of one polished stone seems to mar for 
the time the beauty and strength of the spir- 
itual building. Though they rest from their 


ly ignore, or do not faithfully support many of|labors, having passed away in the assurance 
our testimonies is manifest to the most care-|of a crown immortal with the armor of Truth 
In the answers to the Queries, closely girt about them, yet how feebly can 





deficiencies of this kind were reported; and|words describe the close fellowship of souls 
while Friends generally were drawn near to-|which are spiritually joined, or the loss felt 
gether, and humbled, as we may trust, under 





a sense of our need, it was painful to hear ex- 
pressions from some others, several of whom 
were members of other Yearly Meetings, of an 
opposing character. In regard to plainness 
of apparel, an active effort was made to change 
the whole outlook upon this subject, and the 
well-known practice of Friends from the time 
of our honored founder. 

It was plausibly asserted, there could be 
no standard set up as embodying plainness, to 
the exclusion of other forms, which the tastes 
or preferences of men might lead them to 
adopt ; that in a matter upon which there 
was ‘‘no precise teaching in the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’ each individual should be left untram- 
meled to exercise the freedom of his own 
election. 


our judgment, or direct our feelings to the 
prejudice of any member, whatever might be 
his or her station, minister or otherwise. 
Though it was a sharp attack, and urged for 
a time with much determination, the dignity 
of the mecting was well preserved ; its posi- 
tion, and advices upon this subject, closely 
connected as it is with our own welfare, and 
right influence upon others, were fully main- 
tained. I believe if we were the simple-heart- 
ied people we claim to be, no misunderstand- 
‘ings and no misapplication would arise in 
There 


would be no disposition among us if we were 


on right ground, to break down any hedge, 


whereby in the openings of the Spirit of 
Truth, we have been measurably assisted, or 
preserved from mixing improperly with the 


world. 
The men’s Yearly Meeting was about the 


size it has been for several years; the house 


comfortably filled on the lower floor; in the 


upper galleries as many more, perhaps, might 


have been seated. The weather favored the 
attendance of some, who probably would not 
have been present, had it been cold or in- 


clement, as it often has been when Friends 


I think I 


have met here in this capacity. 


have never seen assembled in any similar 


occasion a larger number of young men and 
lads, many of them wearing plain appparel, 


That we should discard all tests of 
this kind, and not permit them to influence | tardy counsels which have marked the action 


when this blessed union is severed, even by 
the hand of death. Those who bave passed 
the meridian of life, and have attended with 
regularity the sittings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for thirty years or more, must often 
have had presented to their recollection the 
names of many who were valiant for the truth, 
but who have passed from this transitory scene 
to the eternal realities beyond; fathers and 
mothers, whose appearance is yet fresh in me- 
mory ; whose voice we loved to hear, and still 
remember. Within this period, severe have 
‘been the conflicts to which this part of the 
;Church has been subjected. Censured often, 
\both from within and from without: by some 
jon the one hand, who have loved our princi- 
ples well, for our moderation and forbearance ; 
for the temperate, and, as they may think 


of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; 
and by another class, because we have not 
ibeen moreeactive in what they deemed good 
works,—more aggressive, even to the pulling 
\down of some things into which, in the obedi- 
ence of faith, Friends were ca led, which these 
have opposed from a misguided impression on 
their part, that they stand in the way of our 
usefulness as a religious body. So that the 
only safe path for us has been a tried one, 
with many dangers, the issue at certain peri- 
ods seeming uncertain. Caution has been a 
‘shelter for us, a safe ground, as Friends have 
hence been drawn more together out of the 
spirit of faction ; and as time has progressed, 
its wisdom has been sealed upon our ander- 
standings. Firmness with moderation, have 
have been the true course. While innova- 
tions, and wide departures from the practices 
which have ever distinguished our religious 
Society, have swept in with fearful wasting 
in many places, we have been measurably 
preserved from their direct influences; and 
yet all must acknowledge there is great need 
of more spiritual life, more earnestness of 
zeal; that the Church -here, as elsewhere, 
needs to-be raised up and vitalized. But as 
this is in the province of Almighty Power, 
we cannot hasten it, except by yielding to 
such dispensations as He may appoint. “It 
is not in man that walketh, to direct his 
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steps;”’ as it is not his lot, however faithfal, 
to pass his time wholly in rejoicing, unless it 
be, he hath so attained, that he can rejoice in 
the midst of suffering. ‘‘ As gold is tried in 
the fire, so are acceptable men in the furnace 
of affliction ;” and I believe if the Church 
would be spiritually adorned, if it would wit- 
ness an extension of Divine help in the out- 
pouring of His gifts, we may more hopefully 
look for it in seasons of trial and close prov- 
ing. Itis at such periods we have been most 
favored asapeople. ‘ When the Lord’s judg- 
ments are in the earth, His children learn 


was in the world, and the world knew Him 
not ; and were not His disciples a marked and 
a peculiar people, as have been His faithful 
followers in every age? I trust, therefore, 
the efforts which have been so persistently 
put forth to unsettle the faith, especially of 
the young among us, and to lead them off 
into an airy, superficial observance of the 
duties which a christian walk: imposes, will 
not prove lasting ; but that it may please the 
Almighty to remove this hindrance out of the 
way, and to overrule it to the building up of 
His struggling and suffering Church. 


righteousness.” We are more likely to be F,: 
obedient when under restraint. Philadelphia, 5th mo. 19th, 1876. 
It is generally in the school of adversity <emernttnenciom dairies 


















the Church is brought nearest to its adorable 
Head ; because it is here we learn our depen- 
dence. Few experience solid growth in the 
midst of every comfort, and when placed 
within the reach of every pl asurable gratifi- 
cation. Therefore, it is among the Lord’s 
best gifts, to show by many clear evidences 
in the line of our own experience, how wholly 
dependent we are, and how greatly we are 
the objects of His mercy. Here shall we be- 
gin to realize more truly the Father's care. 
The fellowship of the Spirit will sweeten every 
eup; and that which has been done for us with- 
out us, through Christ, will not come to us 
then claiming our acceptance as an historical 
truth merely ; but as we shrink not from obe- 
dience to the manifestations of God’s Light 
and Grace, we shall, I believe, be introduced 
into the mystery of Christ’s death, and shar- 
ing spiritually His sufferings, experience His 
blood to cleanse indeed from all sin. Isit not, 
therefore, affecting to witness so many evi- 
dences of declension from this ground in our 
own Society, I fear more than elsewhere! 
The desire and purpose, to change and ad- 
just our divinely authorized system, to the 


The slackness of parents in carefully bring- 
ing up their children from very carly life in 
plainness of dress and habits, prepares the 
way for departures from the testimonies of 
the Society ; makes it easy for them to mingle 
with the world, and go to other places of wor- 
ship, to the great grief of concerned Friends, 
and the hurt of the cause. The expressions 
which were addressed to William Penn by 


preaching, and plain way of living, they would 
make an end of priesteraft, to the end of the 
world, 


The Lord Plucks the Fine Feathers of Pride.— 
“There never was a saint yet that grew proud 
of his fine feathers, but that the Lord plucked 
them out by-and by; there never yet was an 
angel that had pride in his heart, but that he 
lost his wings and fell into Gehenna, as Satan 
and those fallen argels did; and there shall 
never be a saint who induiges self-deceit, and 
pride, and self-confidence, but the Lord will 
spoil his glories, and trample his honors in the 
: I ; em, | mire, and make him cry out yet again, “ Lord, 
partially improved ethics and spirit in the|have mercy on me, less than the least of all 

Church at large, is widely apparent. Welsaints, and the very chief of sinners.”—C. 
are told, we live in a day of greater liberality ; Spurgeon. 

that other Christian teachers and professors 
are less formal, and are approaching the 
standard early Friends set up; that our sin- 
gularity has now a repelling influence, and 
weakens our power for good among others. 
Hence, there has grown up in many places, 
_ in our Society a class, who combat our well- 
known views and practice in regard to dress 
and language, as well as other testimonies 
which are dear to true Friends, and were 
maintained by our forefathers at great cost, 
as being in conformity with the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit; because the changed rela. 
tion of the various Christian denominations 
to each other, and to us, “make them obso- 
lete,” and render it desirable we should pre- 
sent ourselves, so that we will be known no 
longer as a people peculiar in dress, or other- 
wise, lest we be called eccentric, or pharisai- 
cal. In reply to this suggestion, which we 
think comes not from any heart that has 
been really changed and renewed, I may 
say, there is no new way to the kingdom; it 
is the same narrow path in which the good 
of all ages have walked, which has never 
been in the direction of worldly conformity, 
but its travellers have coveted and known 


ninetgipinivenen 
Obedience.—Let the ground of all thy re- 
ligious actions be obedience, examine not why 
it is commanded, but observe it because it is 
commanded. True obedience neither pro- 
crastinates nor questions.— Quarles. 
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One of the sad results of the want of in- 
tegrity which is felt to exist in the adminis- 
tration of certain departments of our Govern- 
ment, has been the proposed transfer of the 
care and control of the Indians in the West, 
from the civil to the military authorities; as 
provided for in the bill which has lately passed 
the House of Representatives at Washington. 
However sincere may be the desire to correct 
the evils connected with the present manage- 
ment of the Indian Bureau, we believe that 
the true remedy is not to be sought for in the 
course proposed, which will not only inter- 
pose obstacles to the civilizing influences late- 
the Spirit and animating presence of the|ly begun and successfully carried on among 
Redeemer to sustain -them therein. Was/various tribes, but also inflict a direct injury 
not He who gave his own life for the re-)upon such portions of the Indian community 
demption of the world, a stranger and anjas are brought into immediate relations with 
outcast ; “despised and rejected of men ; a man|the military. 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” He| A forcible protest to this proposed legisla. 
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his father were revived, to the effect, that if 
he and his friends kept to their plain way of 
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tion, from representatives of the Cherokees, 


Creeks and Choctaws in the Indian Territory, 


has lately been prepared, from which we ex- 
tract the following, as published in the Jndian 
Herald, showing the dangers to be appre- 
hended should the bill become a law. 

‘The citizens of and all other persons in 
the United States, of all races and colors, 
even some of our own, and all foreigners, in- 
cluding the Chinese, are, in times of peace, 
unconditionally under civil control; never 
under military direction. We have a just 
right to ask why we are thus sought to be 
excepted and wronged, while we have posi- 
tive treaty stipulations to the contrary, sup- 
ported by the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. Any change should be by 
consent of the Indians interested ; otherwise, 
would be to violate the public and plighted 
faith of the Government. 

“We are physically powerless to enforce 
our just claims toa christian and civilized 
hearing and treatment by the Government, 
but we feel that in this era of civil progress, 
in this enlightened age, and before the people 
of this great country, (that was once ours but 
is not now,) we need not do more than to call 
on you for that justice which you alike be- 
stow on natives and foreigners of all other 
races on earth who come to or reside within 
your limits—the benefit of just treatment under 
the civil departments of the Government. 

“It is a sad commentary either upon the 
white race or the red one, if in the one hun- 
dreth anniversary of our relations with this 
enlightened, Christian, and powerful people it, 
for supposed economic purposes, consigns us 
unheard to military dictation, in face of all 
the past treaties between the races, and for 
no fault of ours, but only the asserted bad con- 
duct of its own officials. 

“The idleness that is unavoidable about a 
frontier post, and the drinking and consequent 
immoralities that are too common there, are 
not conducive to the industry and sobriety of 
Indians near them. 

“And certainly the genius of the United 
States Government is again invaded in the 
excuses offered in this transfer ; for while the 
Government is based by its founders on the 
intelligence and integrity of the people, this 
movement is on the basis that there is no 
honor in civil life worthy to be trusted, and 
hence a transfer to the military as the only 
safety in the line of economy and integrity. 
The sequence of such position must sooner or 
later transfer other Bureaus, and certainly the 
Government itself, to military control.” 


We have received a work, written by 
Samuel M. Janney, and published by the 
Book As<ociation (Hicksite), No. 706 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, entitled, ‘“‘ Peace Principles ex- 
emplified in the early history of Pennsyl- 
vania.” The title pretty clearly defines the 
main object of the book, which is a biographi- 
cal sketch ot William Penn, in which special 
prominence is given to the settlement of 
Pennsylvania. We have read the book with 
interest; and think the author has clearly 
brought into view the enlightened, Christian 
and statesmanlike views of that illustrious 
man as to the treatment of the Indian natives, 
and the government of those who settled in 
his province; also the happy effects which 
followed from carrying those views into prac- 
tice. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForREIGN.—A petition signed by 138 members of 

Parliament in favor of the release of the Fenian prison- 
ers, has been presented to Disraeli. 

The London Financier says practically there is no 
market for money on the Stock Exchange. Very little 
is doing and inactivity prevails. 

The British Resident at Zinzibar has negotiated a 
treaty with the Sultan providing for the entire aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, under stringent rules. 


of Troy next autumn, to explore the site of Dr. Schlie- 
man’s discoveries. 

The British fleet in the Mediterranean has been or- 
dered to Constantinople and Salonica. 

The strike of the colliers in Derbyshire, England, is 
breaking down, many of them having resumed work at 
a reduction of from 10 to 12 per cent. in their wages. 

Disraeli stated in the House of Commons the 22d 
inst., on behalf of the government, that they could not 
now recommend the granting of amnesty to the im- 
prisoned Fenians. There are only fifteen of this class 
remaining in confinement, six of whom are in English 
prisons, and nine in West Australia under military sur- 
veillance. 

In the British House of Commons the Merchants’ 
Shipping bill was considered, and an amendment by 
Plimsoll, prohibiting deck loads of timber during 
winter, was adopted by 162 to 143, and the bill ordered 
to a third reading. 

About 150 tons of fresh beef from New York, is sold 
weekly in the London market at the same price as the 
best Scotch beef. 

France has one man under arms for every 82 persons 
of the population; Germany, 1 in 98; Italy, 1 in 114; 
Russia, 1 in 127 ; Austria, 1 in 150, and England, 1 in 
212, without counting the men in the Indian service. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has rejected the 
motion for complete amnesty to the Communists, by a 
vote of 394 to 52. A motion for amnesty for all com- 
mon law offences committed with a political object, was 
also defeated by a large majority. 

A Madrid dispatch says 30,000 troops are under 
orders to sail for Cuba about the Ist of 9th month next. 

There is some apprehension of a rising in the Basque 
provinces on account of the abolition of some special 
privileges they have heretofore enjoyed. 

The French naval forces at Salonica have been in- 
creased. Up to the 16th inst. eleven persons had been 
eonvicted of complicity in the recent riots and murders, 
and six had suffered the death penalty. 

The Mahometan population of Constantinople is said 
to be in a discontented and dangerous state, and there 
were fears of a popular outbreak. The foreign ambas- 
sadors at that city have consulted together and en- 
deavored to make arrangements for protecting Chris- 
tian merchants and others from the fury of the fanatical 
Turks should mob violence be resorted to, as it was at 
Salonica. All the women belonging to the foreign Le- 
gations are to be placed on war vessels for protection. 

A coast steamer has been wrecked near Hong Kong, 
and 200 passengers drowned. 

The Chinese have made fresh assaults on Christian 
natives in the interior towns of China. The Chinese 
steamer Pelican has been seized by pirates and the cap- 
tain and 14 others murdered. 

Additional advices from China by steamer, at San 
Francisco, report that the foreign railway between 
Shanghai and Washung, continues to excite the hos- 
tility of native officials. The population, however, are 
interested in its progress. It is apprehended that the 
Peking authorities will order a discontinuance of the 
work. 

The Canadian Minister of the Interior reports that 
there are 91,910 Indians in the Dominion, of which 
number about 10,000, belonging to untreatied tribes, 
are settled down between Peace river and the United 
States boundary. In the five older provinces they have 
personal property worth $489,234; real estate worth 
$7,633,708, and in invested capital the sum of $2,844,- 
972. 

The first day of the week has been adopted in Japan 
as a day of rest. 

From the 23d to the 29th of Fourth month, 399 per- 
sons died of the plague at Bagdad, and during the same 
seven days 148 at Hillah. 

The Levant Herald, published at Constantinople, 
has been suspended for publishing an intemperate arti- 
cle which caused much indignation among the people 
generally, 

The proposition of the Berlin Conference for the 
pacification of European Turkey, have not been sanc- 
tioned by the British government, which thinks that 


throughout the Kingdom of Prussia, passed third read- 
ing in spite of vehement opposition from the Polish 

The Levant Herald says that Gladstone, ex-Prime | deputies. 
Minister of England, contemplates a visit to the plains} The Berlin journals publish an official advertisement 
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the proposals require from the Porte what is unreason- 


able. They also wish England to be unfettered in 
whatever course future events may take. This refusal 
is felt by Austria, Russia and Germany as a great dis- 
appointment. 

The railway bill has passed its second reading in the 
Prussian House of Peers. In the Chamber of Deputies 
the bill constituting German the official language 


for the apprehension of Count Von Arnim, in order 
that he may serve the term of imprisonment to which 
he was sentenced. 

The Austrian Prime Minister, Count Andrassy, states 
that the reforms demanded by the Berlin Conference 
have been agreed to by Turkey. 

Unitep States.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 305. 
483 interments. 

The number of paying visitors to the International 
Exhibition on five days ending the 19th inst. was 
58,127. During the same period nearly 30,000 persons 
entered who were provided with exhibitor’s tickets and 
On the 20th inst. 18,182 per- 


In New York there were 


complimentary tickets. 
sons paid for admission. 

The Legislature of Connecticut has elected Wm. H. 
Barnum, United States Senator. 

The adventurers who flocked to the Black Hills in| 
search of gold, have encountered the difficulties and met 
with the disappointment which government officials | 
declared awaited them. Miners who have returned re- 
port that many hundreds were on the verge of starva- 
tion. A considerable number also have been killed by 
the Indians, who treat these people as trespassers on 
their hunting ground. 

The question of a partial restoration of the franking 
privilege by members of Congress, has been referred to 
a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Post- 
offices and Post-roads. 

The San Francisco mint, during the Fourth month, 
coined $2,780,000 gold in double eagles, and $559,000 
in silver. 

In 1860, the southern or slave holding States of the 
Union had 166 cotton factories, with 303,076 spindles. 
In 1875 the number of factories had increased to 181, 
and that of spindles to 481,795. 

A considerable portion of the goods intended for dis- 
play at the Internationil Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
is still not arranged for that purpose. ‘The French and 
some other Departments have been very dilatory in 
their movements, and may perhaps not be ready for 
some weeks yet. 

On the 22d, President Grant nominated, and the 
Senate immediately confirmed, Elward Pierrepont to 
be Minister to England, Judge Tatt to be Attorney 
General, and J. Donald Cameron, of Pennsylvania, (son 
of Simon Cameron) to be Secretary of War. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 22d inst. London.—The rate of discount in the 
open market is 1} per cent., which is § per cent., below 
the Bank of England rate. Liverpool—Middling up- 
lands cotton, 64d.; Orleans, 6 5-l16d. New York.— 
American gold, 112}. U. S. sixes, 1881, 1223; do. of | 
1866, 119; do. five per cents, 1881, 117}. Superfine 
flour, $3.90 a $4.60; State extra, $5 « $5.25; finer 
brands, $5.75 a $10.00. Extra white winter wheat, 
$1.60; amber, $1.42 a $1.43; No. 1 Milwaukie spring, 
$1.30 a $1.32; No. 2 do., $1.25; No. 3 do., $1.16 a 
$1.18. Canada barley, $1.35. Oats, 41 a 47 cts. State 
rye, 96 cts. Yellow corn, 63 a 64 cts.; southern white, 
66 a 67 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 12 a 123 
cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4 
a $4.38; extras, $4.50; finer brands, $5.00 a $8.50. 
Penna. red wheat, $1.45 a $1.47 ; amber, $1.50 a $1.52; 
white, $1.53 a $1.58. Rye, 85 a 86 cts. Mixed and 
yellow corn, 62 cts. Oats, 40 a 48 cts. Western cheese, 
11 a 12 cts.; New York, 12a 13cts. Sales of 3400 beef 
cattle at 6} a 63 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 5} a 6 cts. 
for fair to good, and 4a 5 cts. forcommon. Sheep, 4 
a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 9,000 head. Hogs, 
$10 75 a $11.50 per 100 lbs. net. Receipts 3316 head. 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.063; No. 3 do., 964 
cts. No.2 corn, 47} cta. No. 2 oats, 313 cts. Lard, 
$12.20 per 100 Ibs. St. Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, 
$1.37. No. 2 mixed corn, 45 cts. Oats, 32 cts. Cin- 
cinnati.—Family floyr, $5 a $5.85. Wheat, $1.10 a 
$1.30. Corn, 50a 51 cts. Oats, 35a 42cts. Rye, 72 
a 73 cts. Lard, 13 cts. 





CORRECTION.—In the obituary notice published 
in our last number, the name of the deceased should have 
been printed Thomas F. Scattergood. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 

By direction of the Board of Managers, a special 
meeting of the Corporation will be held at 3 o'clock, 
P. M., on Sixth-day, Sixth month 2nd. at 108 South 
Fourth St. Epwarkp BErr-Le, JR., 

Secretary of the Corporation, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant matron 
in the above Institution, to enter upon her duties im- 
mediately. Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, No. 331 S. Fifth St., Phila, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce S:., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wortah- 
ineton, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Ruancocas, 
Birlington Co., N.J.,on Fourth-day, 4th mo. 12th, 
1876, CHALKLEY Stokes, of Mt. Laurel, and Mary J., 
daughter of the late Joseph Borton, of the former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-honse, Buckingham, Pa., 
on Fourth-day, 5th mo. 10th, 1876, Urtan Borton, of 
Rancocas, N. J., and RacHet, daughter of Benjamin 
and Mary Ann Wiggins, of Pineville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Rincocas, on 
Fourth-day, 5th mo. 17th, 1876, Joan W., son of 
Charles and the late Amy Stokes, of Medford, and 
ANN, daughter of Rachel and the late Asher Woolman, 
of Rincocas, N. J. 





Drep, 12th mo. 20th, 1869, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Berlin, Camden Co., New Jersey, SAMUEL 
SHREEVE, in the 77th year of his age, a member of Up- 
per Evesham Monthly Meeting. 

——, 2nd mo. 9th, 1876, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Ezra Stokes, of Berlin, Camden Co., N. J., ANS, 
widow of Samuel Shreeve, in the 77th year of her age, 
a member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. Her 
relatives and friends have a comfortable hope that 
through Divine love and mercy she has been gathered 
into everlasting rest. 

, on the 18th of 2nd month, 1876, at her resi- 
dence, near Germantown, Philada., Repecca B. Cops, 
widow of the late Alfred Cope, in the 65th year of her 
age, a member and elder of Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. This dear Friend survived her beloved com- 
panion only a few weeks; she had long been in feeble 
health, but accepting this as in the ordering of Unerr- 
ing Wisdom, she was enabled, through the efficacy of 
sustaining Grace, to bear her sufferings and privations 
with much resignation and patience. Although very . 
frequently prevented from mingling with her friends 
in our religious meetings, she continued to feel a lively 
interest in the cause of Truth, and in the welfare of the 
church, and as opportunity offered, endeavored to 
strengthen the hands of those more actively engaged 
therein, being firmly attached, from conviction of their 
truth, to our doctrines and testimonies, By her re- 
moval a void has been left in the hearts of not a few 
to whom she was endeared, and who fonnd in hera 
truly kind and sympathizing friend; but these have 
the consolation of believing that their loss is her gain. 
Her last illness was short; when told of her critical 
condition, she received the information with calmness, 
expressing her resignation to the Divine will, and her 
belief, that let the termination be as it might, all would 
be well; and we doubt not, that through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, her Saviour, her purified spirit 
has entered into rest, and is now gathered with the ran- 


;somed and redeemed around the throne of God and of 


the Lamb. 

——., 4th mo. Ist, 1876, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, John D. Worth, MARGARET W. PYLE, aged 
78 years, a member of Birmingham Monthly and West 
Chester Particular Meeting. 

, Fifth month 7th, 1876, at his residence at 
Marltoh, N. J., Thomas Evens, in the 71st year of his 
age, a member of Cropwell Particular and Upper Eves- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





